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AMERICAN PAINTERS-THOMAS W. WOOD, N.A. 



HOMAS WATERMAN WOOD, N.A.— Among 
American painters who have acquired reputation 
as delineators of character-subjects is Thomas 
Waterman Wood, N.A., a native of Montpelier, 
Vermont. Mr. Wood's first art-studies were 
made at his home in the neighbourhood of his 
native city. In his study of art he never sought 
the aid of a master, but went direct to Nature for his subjects, and 
painted according to the dictates of his own judgment. As he 
became proficient in the use of colours, he turned his attention to 
portrait-painting, a department of art which fe the main depen- 
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dence of many young and struggling artists, and which in Mr. 
Wood's case was of great value to him as a means of study. In 
1857 he determined to seek a wider field for the study and practice 
of his profession, and for that purpose went to Boston, where he 
gained admission into the studio of Chester Harding, who was 
then in the full maturity of his powers, and esteemed as the leading 
portrait-painter in the United States. 

He remained with Harding a few months only, and in the fol- 
lowing year sailed for Europe. On his arrival in Paris he opened 
a studio of his own. Couture was at that time the favourite mas- 
ter, as Gerome and Bonnat are to-day, but Mr. Wood, in pursu- 




The Village Post -Office. —From a Painting by T. IV. Wood, N.A. 



ance of a resolution formed at the beginning of his career, deter- 
mined to study according to the dictates of his own judgment. 
While in Paris he studied assiduously in the public galleries, and 
made occasional visits to Italy, Switzerland, and other picturesque 
parts of Europe. In i860 Mr. Wood returned to his home at 
Montpelier, but, after a few weeks passed among the green moun- 
tains of his native State, he went to Louisville, Kentucky, and gave 
his sole attention to portrait-painting in that city and Nashville, 
Tennessee, until 1867, when he settled in New York. Mr. Wood 
while residing and practising his profession as a portrait-painter at 
the South, gave considerable attention to the study of character, 
and secured numerous spirited sketches of negroes, soldiers, and 
camp-followers, who were connected with the army centred in 



that region during the war of the rebellion. His first work in 
New York, as he was almost unknown as a portrait-painter, was 
the reproduction of several of his war-sketches, and a series of 
these he sent to the exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
in 1867. They were : ' The Blind Fiddler ; ' ' The Sharp-Shooter;' 
'The Contraband;' 'The Recruit;' and 'The Veteran.' This 
group of pictures at once brought the artist into notice, and the 
merit of the work was recognised by the Academy and secured his 
election as an associate member of the institution. The thre e 
pictures, beginning with 'The Contraband,' Mr. Wood denomi- 
nated ' A Bit of War History.' They were bought by Mr. Charles 
S. Smith, and are now in the private gallery of that gentleman. 
The pictures are described as follows: "In the first the newly- 
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mancipated slave approaches a provost-marshal's office with timid 
seeking to be enrolled among the defenders of his country. 
This is the genuine 'Contraband.' He has evidently come a long 
journey on & foot. His only baggage is contained in an old silk 
pocket-handkerchief. He is not past middle age, yet privation and 
suffering have made him look prematurely old. In the next we 
see him accepted, accoutred, uniformed and drilled, standing on 
cruard at the veiy door where he entered to enlist. This is the 
'Volunteer.' His cares have now vanished, and he looks younger, 
and, it is needless to say, happy and proud. In the third picture 
he is the one-legged veteran, though two years since we first saw 
him can scarcely be said to have passed. He approaches the same 
office to draw his ' additional bounty ' and pension, or perhaps his 
'back pay.'" In x 868 Mr. Wood exhibited his 'Politics in the 



Work-Shop,' which is in the possession of Thomas Schultz, of 
Astoria. 'The Country Doctor,' painted in 1869, is owned by Mr. 
James R. Osgood, of Boston ; and ' The Return of the Flag,' ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 1870, is in the collection of Mr. Thau, 
of Pittsburg. In the following year Mr. Wood painted and sent 
to the Academy a strong character-study, entitled 'A Cogitation,' 
which secured his election as an academician. The latter pic- 
ture is owned by Mr. Fletcher Harper, Jr. Since that time Mr. 
Wood has assumed a leading position among the artists of New 
York. He is also a prominent member of the American Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. His first contribution to the exhibi- 
tions of this society was in 1868, a composition entitled 'American 
Citizens.' It attracted considerable attention as a character-study. 
There are four nationalities represented, namely : The negro with 




The Yankee Pedlar, — From a Painting by T. W. Wood, N.A. 



his swelling eyelids and laughing countenance, the paper ballot 
grasped in his fingers, exhibiting the emotions of a child with his 
nrsttoy; the Dutchman, with his face and form square-built, indi- 
cating resolution ; the Irishman, his facial lines short, and nose 



urned up, indicating mirth and good humour ; and the Yankee, 
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tracted connoisseurs to Mr. Wood's studio, and that his genius 
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Post-office occupies one side of the villa: 



actual study from Nature. The old postmaster peering through 
his spectacles at the address upon a letter ; the young girl waiting 
to receive it ; the dapper salesman on the opposite side of the room ; 
the group of village politicians around the stove in the background ; 
the old farmer and the farmer's boy — all the figures, indeed, show 
a happy faculty in delineating character. The painting is owned 
by Mr. Charles S. Smith, of New York. The companion-picture, 
' The Yankee Pedlar,' represents one of that well-known class of 
travelling merchants making a trade at a wayside farmhouse. 
The various characters in this picture are well conceived, have a 
life-like reality, and are effectively grouped. It will be noticed 
that every object, even to the string of beads fastened to the card 
in the tray, is drawn and painted with the greatest fidelity, and 
this conscientiousness is an important element in Mr. Wood's 
work. ' The Yankee Pedlar ' is owned by George L. Kent, of 
Brooklyn. 



